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HE WAS RIGHTLY SERVED. 


A TALE. 


JACK MORRIS, a gay, fluttering young 
fellow, with a very handsome fortune, inde- 
pendent of his father, at whose death he had 
reason to expect(as he was his only son,) a con- 
siderable addition, shewed his good taste by 
falling in love with a Miss Fenton, who had 
many useful and agreeable accomplishments, 
and at the same time evinced a generous dis- 
position, as her fortune was too small to be an 
object. In this mercenary age a disinterested 
lover is rather a phenomenon, and whenever 
he appears is more ridiculed than applauded ; 
and several of Jack’s worthy friends were pro- 
vokingly merry at his eagerness to rush into 
the marriage state, without improving his cir- 
cumstances. 

Miss Fenton had, long before Jack address- 
ed her, felt a tender inclination for him, and 
that inclination was certainly encreased by the 
generosity of his behaviour. 

It is true he had dangled after many girls, 
whispered soft nothings in. their ears, but ne- 
ver coming to the point, he was pronounced 
on account of his fickleness, to be in no danger 
of matrimony. ‘Those friends, therefore, who 
laughed at him when they heard of his attach- 
ment to Miss Fenton, were extremely surpris- 
ed when he told them that his wedding-day 
was absolutely fixed. 

Miss Ienton, while the preparations were 
making for her marriage with the man who 
was necessary to her happiness, received ma- 
ny previous congratulations from people who 
had a partitular regard for:her, and she re- 
ceived them with a sincere satisfaction, being 
too much flattered by her approaching pros- 
pects, to entertain a thought of her lovyer’s in- 
constancy. Orphan as she was, and slenderly 
provided for, in consequence of the indiscre- 
tions of her father, who after having destroyed 
the peace of an amiable wife, terminated his 
own existence in a rash fit of despair, and left 
his helpless child to struggle through the 
world unprotected and friendless, she consi- 
dered the distinguished preference shewn her 
by young Morris as a providential event, and 
prepared for the final completion of her wishes 
with pleasure inexpressible. 

Some deeply reflecting ladies will be apt to 
say, perhaps, that the woman who feels her- 
self so satisfied before the last cer¢mony is per- 
formed, too hastily confides in the fidelity of 
her lover, and leaves her mind unguarded 
arainst @ disappointment, arising from his de- 
sertion. Miss Fenton was too much under the 
influence of love to be swayed by such consid- 
erations; she, therefore, gave loose to the 
emotions of her heart, and firmly relied on 
Morris’s carrying his generous design in her 
fayour into execution, at the time cppointed. 

On the evening before the day fixed for the 
wedding, Morris was engaged with a party of 
select friends, to whom he gave a very elegant. 
entertainment, as the last which he should give 
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asa Benedict. They were all very merry up- 
on the occasion, and nobody in the room set it 
more loudly in a roar than Morris himself, who. 
was extravagantly facetious and threw out more 
jokes of high humour than ever he had done 
before. The night, however, was not entirely 
devoted te Bacchus; they did not push the 
bottle about with a thoughtless velocity, as if 
they wanted to drink each other intoa state of 
frenzy, or stupefaction ; cards were called for 
before their intellects were drowned in claret. 
They played till the morning was pretty far 
advanced; and Morris left the tavern with 
such an addition to his fortune, that he hardly 
knew how he got home, so much was he in- 
toxicated by his success. 

When he reached his lodging he found a 
note from Miss Fenton, in which she gently 
chid him for his delay, but in the most delicate 
terms, and declared, at the same time, that she 
was apprehensive of his being suddenly taken 
ill, as she had not seen him at the hour ap- 
pointed the preceding day. 

Morris, before this note was put into his 
hands, had totally forgot that his wedding-day 
was actually arrived; but the contents of it 
sufficiently reminded him of his matrimonial 
agreement. He did not, however, on the re- 
collection of his wedding-day, find himself in 
the least disposed to keep his appointment. 
A passion, very different from love, had now 
taken possession of his breast: Avarice had 
driven away from it all generous feelings, and 
he determinéd not to marry till he could mect 
with a woman whose fortune was adequate, if 
not superior to his own. Urged by this deter- 
mination, he sat down and wrote the following 
lines to Miss Fenton: — 


MADAM, 


“ As I scorn to act in a manner unbecoming 
a gentleman, I will not keep you a moment in 
suspence respecting the apparent inattention 
of which | have been guilty.— I certainly did 
recollect that this was the day on which I was 
to have been made happy in the possession of 
your hand—but unlooked-for circumstances 
have obliged me to relinquish that honor in fa- 
vour of some other more worthy candidate, 
and I sincerely hope you will soon meet with 
one better calculated to contribute to your hap- 
piness, than your respectful humble servant, 

-* *® Tavern. 
“JOHN MORRIS.” 


A's soon as Miss Fenton read the beginning 
of the above extraordinary epistle, her colour 
changed; she trembled while she read on, vi- 
olently avitated by love and resentment ;‘and 
when she came to-the concluding words, fell 
back in her chair, without any signs of life. 
With <cificulty her friends brought her to her- 
self, but the return of her senses only enabled 
her to feel her cruel disappointment with dou- 
bie anguish ; hersorrow became almost insup- 
portable ; she was every hour more and more 
tiredoiher life: she wished to die, to be re- 
movedfrom a world in which the misery of her 
mind every hour increased. 





-———- 





When Morris heard of the dreadful situa- 
tion into whicb he had thrown an amiable wo- 
man, who had in no shape merited se unkind, 
so very blameable a behaviour from him, he 
was listening, with great attention, to the ac- 
count given him by one of his intimate friends, 
of a young widew lately arrived from the West- 
Indies, with a handsome fortune in her own 
possession. The intelligence, which would 
have mcited the heart of a man who had any 
sensibility, did not put him into the slightest 
emotion ; he coolly replied, “ Poor girl! I am 
sorry for her; she certainly loved me—and so, 
Sir,” continued he, turning to the gentleman 
to whose information he had been attending 
with a greedy curiosity, “ Mrs. Jennings is ac- 
tually worth the money you have mentioned.” 

The gentleman confirmed what he had said, 
and recommended him to alawyer for a fur- 
ther confirmation, if he did not credit his word. 

Morris had some doubts, as his intelligen- 
cer was the man by whose ill-luckat the ** * * 
he had gained a very unexpected addition to 
his fortune. He went, therefore, to Lincoln’s 
Inn, and came back from Mr. *s apart- 





ments sufficiently encouraged to take measures: 


to be introduced to Mrs. Jennings. The gen- 
tleman, whose veracity he had secretly sus- 
pected, offered to procure an interview be- 
tween them, and Morris accepted of his offer 
with a great deal of pleasure. 

At the Theatre, one night soon afterwards, 
Morris sat in the same box with Mrs. Jennings. 
As he was not in the least bashful, he opened 
a conversation with her; and as she was not at 
all of a reserved disposition, she chatted with 
him in the freest manner imaginable. When 
the entertainments of the evening were over, 
he handed her to her carriage, and she invited 
him to breakfsat with her the next morning. 
He kept his appointment most punctually, and 
after a few visits made his addresses to herin 
form : matters were soon settied between them 
and they were marricd. 

Miss Fenton, deeply afflicted as she was by 
the desertion of her lover, onthe very day she 
expected to fix him for her husband, flattered 
herself some times with the hopes of his re- 
penting, and of his returning, in consequence 
of his repentance, to fulfil the engagements he 
had broken. By his marriage with Mrs. Jen- 
nings, her hopes were totally crushed, and she 
did not survive the distracting news above a 
month. 

In a short time after Miss Fenton’s ceath, 
Morris was severely punished for beings the 
cause of it. Instead of having married @ wo- 
man with a prodigious fortune, he som die- 
covered that he had tied himself to a female 
adventurer immensely indcbt. By the pay- 
ment of his wife’s debts, his income would net 
discharge his out-goings, audsber continual ex- 
travagancics drove him to a goal. No friend 
pitied him; evefy person said that 4e wes 
rightly served—W hilst he was in prison bis 


-father died, Without leaving him a shilling. 


When he was informed tat his ruin was 
completed by this last blow, he sunk into « 
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state of gloomy despondency, from which no- 
thing could rouse him but the rattling of the 
dice, or the maddening liquor, which is too 
frequently the last resource of the wretched. 
Step by step he precipitated himself into the 
gulph of misery, and died unlamented and 
despised. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF FREE MASONRY UPON 
SOCIETY. 


—_—— 


(Concluded from our last.) 


Another quality required of those who en- 
ter into the order of free masonry, is a taste 
for all useful sciences, and liberal arts of all 
kinds.—Thus the decorum expected from 
each ofthe members, is a work which no ac- 
ademy nor university has so well established. 
The pame of freemason, therefore, ought not 
be taken in a literal sense, as if the institutors 
had been really workers in stone and in mar- 
ble. There were not only able architects, but 
many princes, both warlike and religious, who 
dedicated their talents and their fortunes, un- 
der this banner tothe Most High. 

In the time of the holy wars in Palestine, a 
great number of princes, nobles and citizens, 
entered into a scheme to establish christian 
temples in the holy land; and engaged them- 
selves to employ their talents and fortunes to 
give them ali the primitive advantages of ar- 
chitecture. They agreed amongst themselves 
to use certain signs and symbolical words to 
distinguish themselves. These mysteries were 
never communicated but to those who solemn- 
ly promised at the foot of the altar, never to 
reveal them. But this sacred promise, so far 
from being the impious and unmeaning oath 
which some people imagine, was a respect- 
able guarantee, in order to unite men of all 
nations in the same confraternity. Free ma- 
sonry, therefore, ought not to be looked upon 
zs a revival of bacchanalian dissipation, or 
scandalous intemperance: but as a remem- 
brance of the most sublime truths, in the midst 
of the most innocent and social plcasures, 
founded on liberality, morality and charity. 

The kings, princes and noblemen, on their 
return from the holy land, established a num- 
ber of lodges: and in the time of the last cru- 
sade, we find several of these were elected in 
Germany, Italy, France and Spain. 

King James of Scotland was grand-master 
ofa lodge established at Kilwinnen, in the 
year 1286, agshort time af.cr the death of 
Alexander the third, one year before Baliol 
mounted the throne. This prince received 
into his lodge, the earls of Gloucester and 
Ulster. 

After the expiration of the .crusades, the 
discomfiture of the christian armies, and the 
triumph of Bendoeder, sultan of Egypt, Hen- 
ry LI. of England, seeing there was no longer 
any security for the masons in-the holy land, 
jed them from Palestine, and established his 
colony of brothers in England. 

As prince Edward wes endowed with all 
those qualities of the heart and understanding, 
which torm the hero, he publicly declared him- 
self protector of the order; and gave it the 
name of the free-mason society. From Eng- 
jund, the institution passed into France: and 
spread itself into Germany, undemthe protec- 
tion and patronage of the late king of Prussia. 
At this time, it feurishes in aliahe civilized 
states of Europe and America, also in the 











European settlements in the East Indies. Its 
universality is a proof of its value and worthy 
tendency: and if, by means of this short essay, 
any one acquires a clearer idea of its origin 
and intent than he had before, the pains and 
purpose of writing it will be amply answered. 





—S—SS—=—== —=—— 
THE GENEROUS JEW, 


THE EarlofS , one of the richest Peers 
of Great Britain, had been in London, and on 
his return, intended to call on one of his tenants. 
lie had no other attendaats than a coachman 
and one servant. He had not travelled six 
miles from the metropolis, when he was ob- 
liged to pass through a wood, where his car- 
riage was surrounded by six highwaymen. Two 
bound the coachman, two the servant, and two 
applied a pistol to the breast of the nobleman. 

* Your pocket-book !” said one of the rob- 
bers, with a horrid countenance. Instead of 
which, the Earl pulled outa heavy purse, which 
he presented to him. 

‘“‘ Haye the goodness, my lord, to produce 
your pocket-book,” said the robber, who with 
his left hand weighed the purse, and with the 
right continued to present the pistol. 

The Earl drew out his pocket-beok, and de- 
livered it up, which the robber examined. 
Whilst he was thus engaged, his countenance 
excited the attention of the former. His full 
eyes, curved nose, distorted cheeks, wide 
mouth, and projecting chin, presented an ob- 
ject more disgusting that he had ever before 
witnessed. The robber, after taking some 
papers out of the book, returned it to the gen- 
tleman. 

‘¢ A prosperous journey, my Lord,” he cried, 
and rode off with his companions towards 
London. 

The Earl, upon his return home, examined 
his book, which had contained two thousand 
five hundred pounds in notes, and to his great 
astonishment, found five hundred pounds re- 
maining. He rejoiced at the discovery, and 
related the adventure to his friends, at the same 
time adding, that the countenance of the man 
was so extraordinary, that it would never be 
absent from his recollection. Two years had 
already elapsed since the affair had happened, 
and the particulars of it had passed from his 
mind, when one morning he receiveda penny 
post letter, while in London, the contents of 
which were as follow :— 


“ My Lord, Iam a poor German Jew. The 
Prince whose subject I was, oppressed my 
sect in so cruel a manner, asto oblige me, with 
five others, to seek an asylum in Great Britain. 
I fell ill during the voyage, and the bark which 
was to have conveyed us from the vessel to 
the shore, was everturned by the storm. A 
man, whose face I had never before seen, 
sprang into the sea, and saved me, at the risk 
of his own life. 


“ He carried me into his house, procured 
me anurse anda physician. He wasacliothier, 
and had twelve children alive. I recovered, 
and offered my hest some recompence for his 
hospitality, but he rejected every offer, and 
only requested me to visit him sometimes. I 
went soon after, and found him extremely de- 
jected. The disturbances had broken out in 
America, and he had sent to Boston goods to 
the amount of eight thousand pounds, which 
the merchants refused to pay. He.confessed 
to me, thata bill would become due upon him 








} in the course of a month, which he could not 











honour; that, consequently, his credit would 
be destroyed, and hisruincompleted. I would 
have willingly have given him assistance, 
had it beenin my power. 1 considered myself 
indebted to him for my life, which I ought not 
to regard as too greata sacrifice in serving 
my benefactor. I went to my companions, 
and represented to them the state of the 
case. They were all bound to me by the ten- 
derest ties of friendship, and willing to aid me 
in the execution of any plan I should suggest. 
We agreed, therefore, to take the desperate 
and unwarrantable measure of highway rob- 
bery, to procure the necessary sum. Accident 
male us acquainted with your intended route, 
and the money which you had in possession. 
We laid our plan accordingly, and succeeded 
in a manner already known to you. I enclosed 
the two thousand pounds which I took from 
your pocket-book, ina letter to my benefactor, 
saying, that I would suit the payment of it to 
his circumstances. The money wasof tempo- 
rary service to him, but as he lost all his A- 
merican property, he died soon after, insolvent. 
Fortune, however, was more favourable to me; 
I obtained a prize of five thousand pounds in the 
lottery. I have, therefore, sent you the enclos- 
ed, which is the sum, with the interest, that I 
took from you. You will find another thou- 
sand pounds, which I should be obliged to you 
to send to the F family in F Upon 
the receipt of this letter, my companions and 
myself will be on our way to Germany, where 
we wish, if possible, to take up our residence. 
I protest to you, that none of our pistols were 
loaded when we assulted you, and none of our 
hangers were unsheathed. WhatI have done 
and said, will shield me, I hope from being 
considered so obnoxious a member of society 
as my conduct at first might lead you to sup- 
pose. Accept the good wishes of an individual 
whose intentions were pure, though his con- 
duct might be criminal.” 

The Earl had no sooner read the letter than 
he made inquiries for the clothier’s family, and 
gave them the two thousand pounds which the 
Jew had sent. 











PREMATURE INTERMENT. 


HASTY interment is still a prevalent cus- 
tom in Russia; and even premature burials 
are said to be not quite unknown. A short 
time previous to my departure, the following 
horrid circumstance was related at St. Peters- 
burg :— 

A young nobleman, who had squandered 
away his fortune, feund his siter, to whom he 
applied for assistance, not the least inclined to 
sacrifice her patrimony to his taste for dissipa- 
tion. As he considered himself her heir, the 
wicked thought arose in his breast, to make 
himself master of her fortune. With this view 
he found means to give the unfortunate lady a 
sleeping draught. She was now considered 
as dead, and, with every appearanes of the 
deepest sorrow her interment was resolved 
upon. The corpse was already placed before 
the altar, when one of her friends happening 
to pass the place, was informed of her sudden 
death. She hurried to the church, when the 
priest was already pronouncing the blessing 
over the corpse; and, in order to impress the 
last farewell kiss on the lips of her late dearly 
beloved friend, she hastened to the coffin. She 
seized her hand, and found it rather flaccid, 
but not stiff; she touched her cheek, and 
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imagined she still felt some natural warmth in 
it. She insisted on stopping the ceremony, 
and trying whether her friend might not be 
recalled to life. But all was in vain; neither 
the brother nor the priest would listen to her 
solicitations: On the contrary they ridiculed 
her aS a person out ofher mind. Unfortunate- 
ly, she no were found assistance. She imme- 
diately, in her anxiety, threw herself into her 
carriage, and hastened to the neighbouring 
seat of government. Here she found a hear- 
ing : proper persons accompanied her to inves- 
tigate the affair; and she drove back with 
speed, but found her friend already covered 
with sacred earth. The interment had taken 
place the day before; andthe inhuman brother 
had already obtained possession of her proper- 
ty, while priests and witnesses attested that 
the unfortunate person was actually dead. 
Among the Russians it is reckoned te be a 
heinous sin to dig up a corpse ; and thus the de- 
sire of the generous friend for a long time ex- 
pericnced the most violent opposition to con- 
vince herself of the truth by ocular demonstra- 
tion; till at last the Commission of Inquiry 
conceived some suspicion, and insisted on 
opening the grave; when the poor unfortunate 
Jady was discovered to be suffocated, with her 
face lacerated, and the impression of her nails 
in the coffin-lid.—The brother and the priest 
were immediately taken into custody, and con- 
fessed their crime. The punishment they 
have underwent I have not heard of. 


—<3+Go=— 


INNUMANITY. 


During my present journey, and whilst re- 
siding in, France, I have had an opportunity of 
peeping behind the scenes of what are vulgarly 
termed great affairs, only to discover the mean 
machinery which has directed many transac- 
tions of moment. The sword has been merci- 
ful, compared with the depredations made on 
human life by contractors, and by the swarm of 
locusts who have battened on the pestilence 
they spread abroad. These men, like the 
owner of negro ships, never smell on their 
money the bloed by which it has been gained, 
but sleep quietly in their beds, terming such 
occupations lawful callings; yet the lightning 


marks not their roofs, to thunder conviction 


on them, “and to justify the ways of God to 
man.” 

Why should I weep for myself ?— Take, 
O world ! thy much indebted tear!’’ 


Mary Woollstencraft’s Travels. 
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ON Tuesday last the schr Grampus, capt. Murphy, 
arrived here in 38 days from Bourdeaux, with a cargo 
of wine, brandy, and dry goods. The Grarmpus left 
Bourdeaux the 10th of March, having hurried off with 
several other American vessels in consequence of the 
confusion occasioned by the advance of Lord Welling- 
ton, with an army of 159,000 men, who itis said 
was within 20 leagues of Bourdeaux. Soult’s army, 
{10,000 strong) with the army under Suchet, were op- 
posed to him. 








A letter dated Bourdeaux March 8, brought by the 
above vessel, states that a battle had been fought at 
Ortes, in the neighbourhood of Bourdeaux, the 28th 
of Feb. between Wellington and Soult, in which the 
latter was defeated with the loss of 6000 men in killed 
and prisoners. 

Paris papers by the Grampus have been received to 
the 22d of Feb. which state that the line of operations 
of the allied army in France had been broke by the de- 
feat of the Prussian and Austrian divisions of the ar- 
my; in which they lost 13,000 men; and that they 
were retreating, for the purpose of concentrating their 
forces, which itis said they did at Troyes. 

It also appears that the Cossacs and other troops of 
the allied army, had committed great excesses in 
France. 

The king of Naples (Murat) declared war against 
France the 2d of February. 

The British and Prussian troops it appears has made 
an unsuccessful attack upon the city of Antwerp and 
the fleet lying there, and have been obliged to retreat. 
The English army was commanded by gen. Graham, 
and their loss on this occasion was 1000 men. 

Accounts from the French army, of the 24th of Feb. 
had reached Paris, which stated that officers from 
both sides of the ConseneraE armies had met at Lu- 
signy, to treat about the conditions of a suspension of 
hostilities. From all these circumstances, taken in con- 
nexion with what has lately been heard on board a Bri- 
tish man of war in the Cheasepeake, of a general peace 
in Europe, we think it very likely the war there is at 
an end. 

The latest accounts from England mention the re- 
turn of the cartel Bramble fromthe U. S., in conse- 
quence of which it is said the expedition fitting out 
for America had been suspended, and that the general 
opinion was that a peace would speedily take place be. 
tween America and Great-Britain. 





Gen. Wilkinson in his official account of the battle at 
La Cole Mill, says his loss does not exceed 80 or 90. 


The British official account of the same battle, makes 
their loss at 11killed and 47 wounded. 


Capt. Holmes’ account of his defence the 4th ult. 
near the Delaware towns in Upper Canada, states hiis 
loss at seven killed and wounded. The British state 
their loss in this affair at 14 killed and 48 wounded. 


A letter from Pittsburgh dated April 9, says, “ an 
express has arrived with information that the Ameri- 
can troops evacuated Malden the 21st ult.” 


A letter from gen. Jackson to gen. Pinckney, deted 


Head Quarters, 6th and 7th districts, Fort He ~wlins, 
April 2d, announces a great and decisive victury over 
the Creek Indians, on the battle ground m the bend of 


the Tallapoose, on the 28th March last. The Indian 
force is stated at 1000 men; and their encampment 
secured by a breastwork in a situation the most eligi- 
ble for defenee. Gen. Jackson observes, that being 
determined to exterminate them, he had surrounded 
the Bend in a way that none should escape : that afier 
two hours hard fighting, finding it impracticable to 
dislodge them, he ordered their works to be taken by 
storm, which was soon eflected in ihe midst of « most 
tremendous fire. Jn this affair it appears all the In- 
dians were killed, excepting about ten who it is sup- 
posed made theirescape. Five hundred and fifty-seven 
were killed in the works, a great number in attempt- 
ing to cross a river were destroyed by the ligt horse, 
and the remainder were killed in places of conceal- 
ment under the banks of the river and other places.— 
Two hund:ied and fifty women and children were ta- 
ken prisoners on” this ocecasion Gen. Jackson states 
his loss at 26 iilled and 106 wounded. 


Congress adjovraed on Monday last, to meet again 
the last Monday in October. 

On Wednesday morning last at half past ten o’clock 
the Powder Manufectory of Messrs. Bullus, Decatur, 
and Rucker, at Belivilic, New-Jersey, about & miies 
from this city, was blown up ; by which accident five 
of the workmen were instantly killed, and 10 danger- 
ously wounded, six of whom have died, and the re- 
maining four, it is feared will not recover. Four other 
workmen were providentially saved by being called out 
to assist a waggoner, who had lost a wheel directly 
opposite the mill. 

The bill repealing the embargo, and all the commer- 
cial restrictions, became a law by the signatrye of the 
Presidehtthe 14th inst. And the bill to pronibit the 
etportation of Specie was rejected by both houses of 
Congress. - 





—— = 








Vhrrptial. 


MARRIED, ’ 


At Grace Church, by the rev. Dr. Bowen, Lieut. 
Henry S. Newcomb, of the U. S. frigate President, to 
Miss Rhoda Mardenbrough. 

By the rev. Mr. Jos. Crawford, Mr. James Darley, 
of Sagg-Harbor, L, I. te Miss Catharine Winder, of 
this city. 

Mr. David Porter, of Paterson, N. J. to Miss Sarah 
Godwin, of this city. 

By the rev. Mr. T. Lyell, Mr. Thomas Jones, of 
London, to Miss Catharine Johnson, of this city. 


By the rev. Dr. Moure, Mr. Henry H. Curphew, to 
Miss Eliza Hadly, both of this city. 

By the rev. Dr. Moore, Mr. David Walker, to Miss 
Maria Galliar, both of this city. 


At Westerly, Dr. Richard Noyes, to Miss Martha 
Noyes, a truly negative, positive, contradictory match. 








Oseituarg. 


DIED. 


Mrs. Harrictt S$. Suydam, consort of Mr, Lambert 
Suydam, aged 19. 

Mr. Henry Rutzer, aged 38. 

Of a lingering illness, Miss Elizabeth H. North, in 
the 19th year of her age, daughter of Col. Benjamin 
North. 

After a long and painful illness, Mrs. Marian Martine, 
wife of Mr. Nathaniel Martine, and daughter of Mr, 
Gilbert Coutant, aged 20. 

Mr. Joseph Chatham Dyer, aged 27. 

Mrs. Phoebe Broome, widow of the late Samuel 
Broome, esq. aged 75. 

At the country house of Thomas Herttel, Esq. at 
Rye, Doctor Joseph Young, of this city, aged 82. He 
was many years eminent in the practice of his profes- 


sion in Albany and in this city—and was a member of 


the secret committee of public safety in Albany, in 
“ those times which tried men’s souls.”—He was chief 
prescribing Physician in the general military Hospital 
of the United States, from its first establishment, until 
its dissolution at the close of the Revolutionary War, 
ond was the only survivor of all the Physicians and 
Surgeons attached to Uiat institution. 

la the town of Claverack, Columbia county, Mr. 
Stephen Hogebsom, aged 69. 

Jn Southhold, Staten-Island, Col. Joseph Perine, aged 
54 years. 

At Ploomingdale, after a long and tedious illness, 
Mrs; Sarah Stewart, relict of Mr. James A. Siewart, 
aged 62. 

At Stillwater, Mr. Lewis Van Antwerp, a respecta- 
ble inhabitant of that place, aged 89. 

At Bushwick, Mrs, Catherive Titus, aged 71, 


LONGEVITY. 


Lexington, X. March 26. 


In this place, on the 6th inst. Mrs. Elizabeth M‘Cul- 
lough, aged $1; and on the i8th inst. Mr. Archibald 
M‘Cullough, aged 96. The aged couple were natives 
of Ireland, and had lived in a state of wedlock sixtv- 
three years, 

At the house of his son, Dr. Jolun Todd, gen. Robt. 
Todd, aged 90-odd. Gen. Todd was among the earli- 
est settlers of Kentucky, and was a distingttished sol- 
dier in the numerous campaigns carried on 2yainst 
the savares. He commanded a brigade of Kentucky 
volunteers in Wayne's battle in Aug 1794. Noman 
was more universally beloved by his acquaintance 

In this place, Mr. Francis Dowhing, sen. aged 960. 
odd. os 

Mrs. Margaret Elder, aged 70 odd. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Price, aged 70-.dd, wife of Mr. 
Samuel Price. 

At Jonathan’s creek, Muskingum county, Ohio, the 
rev. Jacob Danner,,an eminent preacher amongst the 
Dunkards, aged 867 upwards of 30 years of which ho 
was a labourenati the Lord's vineyard. ’ 


~ 


The City Inspector reports the death of 72 person 
during the two last weeks, ending tast Saturcay. 
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Lines 
+» ADDRESSED TO ELLA. 


LITTLE, laughing, lively stranger, 
Hear a muse more grave reply, 

Who bids you dread the hidden danger 
Of thoughtless mirth and trifling joy. 


Precarious still must be your pleasure, 
If built on Health, on Wealth, or Ease; 

Seek in your mind the hidden treasure, 
Which ever varying, never flees. 


True, youth’s the time for joy and gladness, 
When blooming health adorns the cheek ; 

But would you shun long hours of sadness, 
Religion’s peaceful pleasures seek. © 


°Tis that alone can scatter flowers, 
From which perfumes will ever spread ; 
*Tis that when adverse fortune lowers, 
Can lighten all the griefs you dread. 


*T will teach your heart to trust in Ged, 
Who reigns o’er Heaven eternal King, 

*T will make you humbly kiss his rod, 
And his unnumber’d mercies sing. 


*Twill give you joy in youth or age, 
True solid joy which ever lasts, 
*T'will give you charms which still engage, 
Esteem, when Youth’s gay dreams are past. 
M. A. W. 


> ae 
For the New-York Weekly Museum. 


AN ACROSTIC. 


RED }s thy face, most charming Queen, 
© f all the garden flowr’s ; 

§ tretch’d open are thy leaves most green, 
E ver fondly tasting show’rs : 


But sti) vou have one fault, O Queen, 
(Which nature to you gives ;) 
Too many rugged thorns are seen, 
To hide beneath your leaves. 
Thus, thus you see perfection reigns, 
Not in this-world below ; 
But in the wide celestial plains, 
Where you shall never go. 
Friora, 


—_——e ae 


THE PURSUIT OF HEALTH. 


ONE April morn, reclin’d in bed, 
Just at the time when dreams are true, 
A fairy form approach’d my head, 
Smiling beneath her mantle blue. 


Fie, fie ! she cried, why sleep so long,. 
When she, the nymph you dearly love,. 

Now roves the vernal flowers among, 
And waits for you in yonder grove ? 


Hark !—you may hear her cherub voice, 
The voice of health is sweet and clear ; 
Yes—you may hear the birds rejoice, 
In symphony her arbour near. 


Trose—I hasten’d to the grove, 

With eager steps and anxious mind ; 
I rose, the eifin’s truth to prove, 

And hop’d the promis’d nymph to find. 


My fairy took me by the hand, 
And cheerfully we step’d along, 
She stopp’d but on the new plough’d land, 
“To hear the russet wood-lark’s song. 


We reach’d the grove—TI look’@ areund, 
My tairy was no longer near, ) 
But of her voice I knew the sound) 
As thus she whisper’d in my ear: 








«* The nymph, fair Health, you came to find, 
Within these precincts loves to dwell, 
Her breath now fills the balmy wind, 
This path will lead you to her cell.” 


I bended to the primrose low, 
And ask’d if health might there reside, 
She left me, said the flow’r, but now, 
For yonder violet’s purple pride. 


I question’d next the violet queen, 
Where buxom bealth was to be found, 

She told me that she late was seen, 
With cowslips toying on the ground. 


Then twice I kiss’d the cowslips pale, 

And in their dew-drops bath’d my face, 
I told them all my tender tale, 

And begg’d their aid coy Health to. trace. 


From us, ¢xclaim’d the lovely flower, 
The nymph has. many a day been gone; 

But now she rests within the bower, 
Where yonder hawthorn blooms alone, 


Quick to that bow’r I ran, I flew, 
And yet no nymph I there could find, 
But fresh the breeze of morning blew, 
And Spring was gay and Flora kind. 


If I return’d, sedate and slow, 
What, if the nymph I could not see ? 
The blush that pass’d along my brow,,. 
Was proof of her divinity. 


And still her votary to prove, 
And still her dulcet:smiles to share, 
I'll tread the field’s, Ill haunt the grove, 
With untir’d steps, and fondest care. 


O Spright belov’d! vouchsafe to give 
A boon, a precious boon to me, 
Within thy influence let me live, 
And sometimes too thy beauties see. 


So shall the muse in noble verse, 
And strength renew’d exulting sing, 

Thy praise, thy charms, thy pow’r rehearse, 
And sweep with bolder hand the string. 


| Blorariry. 


FROM THE DESK,OF BERI HESDIN. 











Forc’d pity meets us with a cold respect, 
Unkind as scorn, ungen’rous as neglect. 

' | Sauvage. 

The refined author of this sentiment had 
seen the pointing finger of scorn; and realized 
that friendship dwelleth not in the house of 
want. When he had no fatted calf to kill, or 
red wine to sparkle in the cup, his quondam 
friends passed by on the other side of his habi- 
tation, and, with a slight. nod, bid him be well. 
and prosper. 

Retired from the bustling scenes of life, be- 
hold the once blooming, active and cheerful 
Alberto, wandering, with downcast eye, through 
the wild recessesofthe village. His cheek is 
pale, and often wet with tears—but his tears 
fall not before men—they are the companions 
of silent meditations, and fall. at the remem- 
brance of— 


What is friendship ?——-a name ; 
A charm that lulis to sleep ; 

A shade, that follows wealth, or fame— 
But leaves the wretch to weep. 

Yes, unhappy wanderer, thy soul is more 
pained at the descriptions of the world, than 
at bearing the miseries incident to poverty— 
But the man of high life will never estimate 
thy sensibility ;—the man of business will nev- 
er make a draft on thy. virtue—and what does 
the parasite care for his proffered friendship? 
It was >aade inthe day of thy prosperity; when 
thy purse was full,and thy hand liberal. Eve- 
ry smirk, bow, and flattering obseryation were 











no better than the tricks of a gamester : and. 
were aimed atthy table and purse. Now mis- 
fortune hath slain thy ewe lamb, and charity 
eaten up by thy barrel of meal—he gives thee 
the cold hand of formality ; and with hypocrit- 
ical whining, bemoans thy adversity. Where 
is the cheerful countenance and generous feast, 
which waited the rattling of thy chariot wheels? 
—gone off with their sound; leaving onlya 
plain “ how d’ye do?” andcommon fare. This 
my friends, is too often the conclusion of 
fashionable friendship. ' 

Those only, who have experienced the fick- 
leness of fortune, can rightly conceive the 
poignant effects of such mean and degrading 
conduct. Few, however, journey this vale 
of tears, without experiencing the cold respect 
offormal pity; and from beings too, whose 
names are written on the highest pillar in the 
market, and resounded in the drawing-room, 
in connection with tender feelings and gener. 
ous hearts. 

There isno man, who feels the dignity of 
human nature, andhas an eye to futurity but 
would rather pass by the pouting lips of scorn, 
than shake the cold hand of formal friendship. 
To the person of rational sensibility few oc- 
currences are more mortifying, than to receive 
meére civility from those, with whom he has 
been on terms of unreserved intimacy; be- 
tween whom was a continual interchange of 
kind offices, and which an alteration of pecun- 
iary circumstances, alone, had destroyed. 
Ill as refined and sensible beings can brook 
adversity from false notions of wealth; yet 
when the day of calamity comes, they find their 
feelings more wounded by that forced pity and 
cold respect, which too often await the unfor- 
tunate, than by all the real evils of poverty. 
The loss of estate they expected would re- 
trench their living and exclude them from 
many pleasures and enjoyments; but they 
never entertained the most distant idea, that 
poverty itself could separate them from that 
warm respect and kind attention, which their 
summer friends most lavishly bestowed. What 
adds double mortification to their want and 
desertion, is the gloomy reflection—that for- 
tune, instead of merit, was the parent of cour- 
teousness and friendship. 

Ask any unfortunate merchant, or gentle- 
man with holes in his coat’s elbow—* of what 
stuff is friendship ?’’—and he will tell you, it 
is like Shakespeare’s dream, of air, light and 
unsubstantial form. Yet those, who walk the 
gay round of fashion, and form the circle of 
boasted refinement, assume this specious veil, 
‘¢ which mocks calamity, and derides misfor- 
tune,” to gain them eclat amoung the super- 
ficial observers of men and manners. It is 
the vile garb of. hypocrisy, worn to hide the 
defects of the heart, and gain the fonish ap- 
pellation of sensidility. Yes, such isthe de- 
pravity of the human heart, that we strive 
more to gain a good name, than to deserve it; 
we had rather give a pound of advice, than an 
ounce of silver. 


4 ——s » 
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